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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.] 



Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

Dear Editor: May I have space in your pages to say a few words on a 
subject in which I am deeply interested, that of life-insurance? Don't you 
think that, taking our profession as a whole, the nurses are a most improvident 
class? From my experience in "rubbing up" against graduates from many 
schools the cry always seems to be, " Oh, I have no ready money." Now, " Where 
does it go?" is what I have often asked myself. Then when a nurse gets sick 
she usually has to apply to her alumnse for assistance. 

The trouble seems to me to lie in the fact that most women who take up 
nursing have very little business training in money matters. The majority go 
from home to the training-school, and when graduated have not the business 
mind to count the probable expenditure before frittering away the income on 
dress, books, amusements, etc. 

I am not for a moment saying all do that, but just now I have at least 
eight nurses in my mind who are always " hard up," and each nurse comes from 
a different school. 

Now, don't you think if the superintendents would, in a talk to their gradu- 
ating classes each year, show the method of balancing accounts and coming out 
on the " right side" they would not only help a number who have no idea of the 
rapidly melting quality of income, but also would prevent a number from becoming 
burdens to their alumnse? 

The only way to save money is to have an end and aim in view, and, of 
course, there are numbers who give freely to the support or education of younger 
branches of their families; but, taking myself as an instance, / find the best 
way is to have an object. Now, investment in various stocks is good, but you 
need a very upright adviser; property is excellent, it can't run away, but it 
tends to deteriorate, and on the whole, then, I think life-insurance the best, — 
first, because the payments yearly are not great; secondly, you know you have 
to meet those payments and therefore "save" for them; third, you are assured 
of a competence after the term is ended by reinvesting same in the company and 
merely drawing the interest; fourth, should death come before the term, you 
know that your immediate relatives will benefit. 

When such prominent women workers as the late Frances Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Lady Aberdeen, " Seranus," and many others not only carry 
life-insurance, but " preach" it to other women, then I think the stamp of genu- 
ine good faith is placed on the investment. 

In the October number of the Journal there appears an article in which the 
writer attempts in a most unsatisfactory and unfair way to compare the relative 
merits from an investor's stand-point of savings-banks and life-insurance com- 
panies. The article begins by comparing the returns received at the end of twenty 
years from an annual investment of fifty dollars, (1) where such investment is 
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used to purchase a twenty-year endowment policy, and (2) where the fifty dollars 
per annum is placed in the coffers of a savings-bank and allowed to accumulate 
at four per cent, per annum. Now, the unfairness arises from two different facts, 
first, from the fact that a comparison is made at all between two institutions 
so totally different in aim as a savings-bank and a life-insurance company, and, 
second, from the fact that in the comparison made the fundamental element of 
life-insurance, the element of protection, is entirely subordinated to that of invest- 
ment. 

The idea seems to have been entertained by the writer that the insurance 
company, in addition to carrying during the twenty years the risk of loss arising 
in consequence of the death of the assured, should return to the assured at the 
end of the twenty years the full amount paid in with its accumulations of inter- 
est. As she finds that this is not done by the insurance company, she at once 
assumes that the company keeps the accumulations of interest for the sole pur- 
pose, to use her own words, " of maintaining expensive office buildings in many 
large cities and of paying general agents and travelling agents large salaries." 
She seems to have wholly ignored the most important fact, that while in the case 
of a savings-bank, should the depositor die before the twenty years have expired, 
the bank would be liable for only the amount deposited together with the interest 
thereon, in the case of the insurance company the company would in such event 
be called upon to pay to the assured's executors the entire face of the policy, 
which in most cases is greatly in excess of all the premiums paid even when 
accumulated with interest. 

If Miss Y has taken out a fifteen-year endowment policy (miscalled by the 
writer a fifteen-year term policy), she no doubt appreciates the fact that, as a 
certain portion of each annual premium is being used to pay for the insurance 
or protection she is afforded during the fifteen years, the entire two hundred and 
ten dollars per annum cannot be said to be invested in the same sense as if it 
had been deposited in a savings-bank. 

Finally, in the matter of expenses the writer states that " one-fourth, or 
twenty-five per cent., of all moneys received from the insured are put out again 
in rents, salaries, etc., while the savings-bank pays all its expenses with one-half 
per cent., or one two-hundredth part of the money paid in." In this argument 
she assumes that the nature of the expenses in the two institutions is identical, 
and leaves out of consideration the fact that, in addition to the ordinary expenses 
similar to those of a savings-bank, the insurance company is required each year 
to meet all death claims resulting from deaths during that year. The paying of 
death claims is entirely apart from the sphere of the savings-bank, and any com- 
parison as to expenses such as has been made cannot but be most unfair to the 
insurance company. 

Consider the argument put forth by the writer in the case of her Miss Y. 
Miss Y, if she survive the fifteen years elapsing before the endowment matures, 
has paid to the company three thousand one hundred and fifty dollars in all, and 
since the policy held by her is evidently one participating in profits, she receives, 
in addition to the protection during the fifteen years, not merely three thousand 
dollars, as stated in the article, but three thousand dollars together with what- 
ever surplus may be allotted to the policy. The annual premium of two hundred 
and ten dollars when accumulated for the fifteen years at four per cent, amounts 
to four thousand three hundred and seventy-three dollars, and we are asked the 
question, " Why should Miss Y present over thirteen hundred dollars to the 
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insurance company?" Suppose, for example, Miss Y had died after having made 
but five annual payments of two hundred and ten dollars. Accumulating these 
payments with interest for the five years, the total sum thus placed in the hands 
of the insurance company would be eleven hundred and eighty-three dollars, while 
the company is called upon to pay to Miss Y's executors the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars. Might not the counter-question be asked here, Why should the 
insurance company present over eighteen hundred dollars to Miss Y's executors? 
With all good wishes for the Journal and its editors, believe me to be 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Maud Crawford. 



ECHOES OF THE NURSES CONGRESS 

Dear Editor: Since the Nurses' Congress at Buffalo a number of nurses 
from different schools have asked me if I were in favor of the Non-Payment Sys- 
tem. I have taken some trouble to get the opinion of representative women in 
the nursing world and of others outside of the profession (but who are interested 
in nursing), and I have come to the conclusion that the majority is with me in 
thinking that if the Non-Payment System should become general it would keep 
very many women out of the profession who make the best- nurses. I know a 
large number of the most successful nurses who acknowledge that they would 
never have taken up the work if they had to be dependent on their friends for all 
their personal expenses during the two or more years they had to spend fitting 
themselves for the profession. 

There is another point to which I wish to draw your attention; it is this: 
that it does not necessarily follow that because one woman has plenty of money, 
that the next, who has very little, is inferior to her in birth, breeding, or educa- 
tion, or in those qualifications required in all those who enter a training-school. 
It has been my happy experience to know many wealthy young women who pos- 
sess all these qualities; still, I hold that women who enter the profession with 
the object of making it the means by which they can become self-supporting 
are the ones to be encouraged, and should be given vacancies before their wealthy 
sisters. 

The school to which I have the honor to belong could be filled, and kept filled, 
by young women who would gladly pay a regular sum each year to enter, as in 
some of the English hospitals. In the early days of the school this was done by 
many, but since 1880 it has been discontinued. 

Some few schools have already instituted the Non-Payment System. Some 
give the uniform and text-books, and when the course is finished fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars to each nurse. One school I heard of has a fund from which the 
pupil can borrow, to be paid after graduation when she earns it. This plan seems 
to me very like putting a mortgage on her profession. 

Another subject that seems to be troubling a few is " the amount of educa- 
tion required in applicants." It is an erroneous idea to think that because a 
woman has spent so many years in college, that she must be better educated than 
the woman who has not. 

Some time ago I looked up the educational advantages of the pupils in this 
school and found that twenty were college graduates, forty graduates of high 
schools, ten of normal schools, one of Notre Dame in Paris, four of private 
schools, seven of public schools, and one had private teachers abroad and in this 
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country. Now, the college graduate did not stand any higher, or even as high, 
as some of the public-school graduates in either the oral or the written examina- 
tions, so it does not always follow that because a young woman has had the 
advantage of going through a good college that she has superior brains or abili- 
ties to the one educated in a less distinguished school. What I fear is, that in 
the great desire to raise the standard of nursing and in the effort all superin- 
tendents are making to keep out a very undesirable element, we may go to the 
other extreme, and keep out just the women who make the best nurses. 

Aones L. Brennan, 
Superintendent of Training-School, Bellevue Hospital. 

Dear Editor: One of our English guests attending the Congress of Nurses 
spoke feelingly and vividly in conversation of the trials and hardships of a hospi- 
tal training fourteen years earlier, and of the bitter tears shed in the dressing-pail. 
She doubtless called up like images to many a hearer, and in one at least she 
evoked not only painful recollections, but a radical questioning, Why these 
tears ? Why should the discipline necessary for the training of young women for 
such a high calling be such that fourteen years were not enough to erase some 
of the bitterness of memory? Yet that same nurse was a loyal daughter of her 
alma mater, and so are we all. Do we not, each one, think that our hospital 
gives the best of training to her nurses, and if it is hard — well, others have gone 
through it, and why not I? Yet there is the other side, and perhaps we have 
accepted the hospital and all its traditions too literally, and in transplanting 
we have not considered the possibility of growth and that what was best in the 
beginning is not so good for the present. 

One of the most difficult things a probationer has to confront in entering 
upon a hospital training is the military discipline that most of the hospitals 
think it necessary to maintain. Most young women who go into training have 
had some freedom in the past, and perhaps in their little world have been persons 
of some importance. Their judgment has been rarely questioned, their advice has 
been sought, and, altogether, they have been treated as though they were capable 
of conducting their own affairs. Behold such a person during the first weeks of 
hospital life! 

I shall never forget my first meal in the hospital. While I was not one who 
considered herself infallible, I was overflowing with good-will towards my fellow- 
creatures and longed to show it in some way. Being the newest probationer, my 
seat was at the right of the nurse who sat at the head of the table, the nurses 
sitting according to their rank, beginning at the left of the senior nurse in charge 
of the table. I had always felt it my duty to make myself as agreeable as pos- 
sible in whatever company I might find myself, so I was not in the least daunted 
by the present company, and proceeded to be as agreeable as I could, especially 
as there seemed to be a general feeling of depression. My first remarks were 
addressed in my most engaging manner (I blush to recall it) to the head nurse. 
Not finding her in the least responsive, and feeling it was a pity she was so diffi- 
dent, I turned to my neighbor, who was also a probationer, but, oh! much wiser, 
for she was two weeks my senior. It was quite a hopeless task to try to draw 
her out, for she ate stolidly on and did not even deign to reply. Wondering what 
could be causing such general depression, I looked around on the silent company 
and caught a friendly eye across the table which admonished me to keep silent also. 

As we filed out of the dining-room, and I followed in bewilderment at the 
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end of the line, the kindly nurse who had given me the signal waited at the ele- 
vator to give me instructions. " Never speak unless the senior nurse addresses 
you, for you are only a probationer, and everything goes by seniority." I was 
soon to learn this, for down the hall came a nurse, and although I was about to 
step into the elevator, yet wait I must for her, who was, forsooth, two months my 
senior. These are small things, after all, — not talking at the table, standing aside 
for one's seniors, — but the spirit which actuates it all is of great importance. 
Long after I had become a head nurse myself, and thought of my first morning at 
the hospital, I realized that probably the particular nurse who so coldly received 
my overtures had grave responsibilities, and had her thoughts more profitably 
occupied than in exchanging commonplaces with the latest probationer. Yet I 
am sure it would have been better for her to have relaxed and taken that time 
to forget the hard day ahead of her; and I am not so sure that the new proba- 
tioner would have been given a false idea of her position by having a few civil 
words spoken to her. 

There is nothing more important in the hospital training than the discipline 
that makes the nurse realize the seriousness of her work, — faithfulness in every 
detail, absolute obedience under orders. 

One of the first lessons that a probationer must learn is that she is part of a 
great whole, and that in order that the whole may run smoothly, each individual 
must fit into her place. But discipline that represses and warps is not whole- 
some, but is false and unnecessary. 

Most young women who enter the training enter during the years that count 
most in the development of character. What countless opportunities there are 
for the women in charge to make the three years tell, not only in turning out 
well-trained nurses, but women with broader sympathies and more love for hu- 
manity at large. How seldom, alas! do we see in the heads of hospitals women 
of large sympathies and unswerving faith in humanity. The life usually seems 
to embitter them, and the position to conceal their real personality. She who 
should be to the young, struggling nurse a tower of strength and sympathy 
seems to find it necessary to hold the young women under her charge at arm's 
length, and raises around herself a barricade of discipline — sometimes necessary, 
but more often futile and trivial. I recall an episode during my hospital life, 
while I was a senior nurse. We were discussing one day at dinner the standard 
of honor among women. The nurse in charge of the table turned to me and said, 
"Do you think there is honor among women?" "Yes, indeed, I do," I said. 
" Oh, well," she replied, " you are a sentimentalist, and when you have lived in 
the world as long as I you will feel differently." What had embittered her I did 
not know, but I did think she was not a wholesome person to be at the head of 
so many young people, who looked up to her and found it only too easy to fall 
into such cynicism. 

Why should this be? Are the young women who enter the training less 
honorable, less trustworthy, than those of any other profession? Does the life 
tend to lower one's standard? There is so much said now about raising the 
standard of nurses and nursing, yet the standard of discipline in most hospitals 
would lead one to think that the material most nurses were made of was the 
most undisciplined and undignified. It presupposes no life of restraint or culti- 
vation gone before. Nursing is conceded to be one of the noblest of professions. 
At best it is a life of sacrifice of ease, comfort, and self-indulgence, and only 
women of high character and attainments should be allowed to follow it. 
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Yet on entering upon the life of a hospital nurse what do we find? The 
superintendent of nurses struggling alone in a position imposed upon her by tra- 
dition, shut off from the companionship of those about her, except for the few 
assistants who rank somewhat below her, struggling day after day with the prob- 
lem of discipline, growing bitter and cynical over the inevitable outcome of such 
enforcement of disregarded rules and lack of responsibility on the part of those 
about her, — the nurses chafing under discipline which they consider petty tyranny. 
How did this all come about, and whose fault is this waste of energy? 

A Subscriber. 



Dear Editor: In the October number of The American Journal of 
Nursing Miss Delia Knight makes a statement in regard to life-insurance on the 
endowment plan which is not quite fair. It may be so in the cases quoted, but 
all companies do not transact business in that way. In my own case a twenty- 
year endowment policy was taken out in 1889. If the twenty years had expired 
in 1901, I would have received my share of the company's dividends, amounting 
to fourteen hundred and eighty dollars and seventeen cents. The premium 
on a thousand dollars is the same now for women that men are paying, forty-eight 
dollars and fifty-three cents yearly. 

In case of death at any time after payment of the first premium, the one 
thousand dollars would be paid to the family or legatee. 

If in need, money can be borrowed of the company on the policy at five per 
cent, interest. 

I am very much in favor of the endowment form of life-insurance, and would 
recommend it especially for nurses. 

Sarah J. Graham, 
15 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 



UNIFORMS ON THE STREET 
Dear Editor: Is it adding a superfluous word to endorse all that was said 
in the December number of this magazine on the above subject? From time to 
time much has been said and written on the loyalty to one s school in continuing 
to wear the uniform of the school. Some fabrics are now so largely adopted by 
the domestics in the houses we are called out to nurse in that to make any kind 
of distinction the graduate has to adopt a costume of her own. But as our pro- 
fessional capacity is usually only called for in the sick-room there is all the more 
reason that we should reserve our professional costume for that place and season, 
and so strongly does the Orange Alumnae Association feel about the '' uniform on 
the street" being decidedly out of place and season, that at their meeting last 
May the following resolution was heartily endorsed, — " That the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the Orange Training-School for Murses condemns the practice of wear- 
ing the nurses' costume on the street by the graduate nurse," — and presented a 
memorial to the Board of Governors of the Training-School begging that the 
practice among the pupil nurses be discouraged when not on duty. This has 
received their attention, and a dress distinct from that worn in the wards and 
while in attendance on sickness will shortly be prescribed; it will at least be less 
well-known and noticeable than the seersucker. Let us by all means try to efface 
ourselves, rather than call the attention of every passerby to our profession and 
calling, proud as we may rightly be of such a vocation. " S." 



